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ASSESSMENT fR hMERICAN HIGH£iiBU5ATI9N: 
m HISTORICAL PERSPEGTIVE 



"Is college worth wHtle? Are colleges realiy tralnlno d^odIp K«rh 

Questions similar to these are being asked today, as they have been 
asked before, to Instigate assessments regarding different aspects of the 
college experience. Students, colleges, and technology have changed, but the 
questions have not. 

S^J-" examining the history of assessment In higher 

education? The major reason is to improve the quality of our thinking, to 
sharpen the questions being addressed. Re can also borrow and inprove on 
methods that have been developed and tried previously, providing us with a 
broader context for investigating questions and interpreting results. Since 
many of today's questions are hot new. we can profit from examining the 
investigatiOhs of the past designed to answer these or similar questions, and 
we can learn from mistakes that have been made in these assessments. Finally, 
if we try to determine the inpact of past studies, we may better prepare for 
and project the Impact of studies begun today. 

In this paper we will begin with a brief look at terminology ih 
contemporary use. Although primary focus of the paper will be on the post 
World Kar tl period, we will first take a backward look at assessment 
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prictices in thi early years of higher education. We will then examine studies 
organized according to particular questions that they have addressed: focused 
Oh either the college, the curriculum, or the students, as illustrated in 
Table 1. We provide this background as a perspective for consideration of 
contemporary Issues. 



Assessment Terminology 

Assessment is the word everyone is using these days. In the past, other 
^^^e/ee" "sed (e.g. testing, examining). However, assessment is not a 
new concept or practice: assessment tools and methods have been used for many 
years to answer questions like those posed above, about students, programs, 
and institutions. 



answer 



looking at how assessment procedures have been used to 
questions such as those posed earlier, we first need to define this and other 
terms that are often used in this context: test, measurement, and evaluation. 
Mehrehs and behmann(19S4) have provided the following distincti( 



ions: 



1. ISSi is the narrowest of the terms, defined as the presehtation of a 
standard set of questions to be answered. 

2. HeaStfreffiePt often connotes a broader cohcept than tests: we can 
measure characteristics in ways other than by giving tests (e.g. using 
observations, rating scales, etc.). Measurement can refer to both the 
score obtained arid the process used. 

3. Evflltfn^On is often defined as the detirmiriatioh of the congruence 
between performance and objectives, and connotes a professional 
judgment or the process that allows one to make such a judgment about 
the desirability or value of something. 

4. Asgesgment can refer to the diagriois of an iridivtdual's problemsi or 
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f.arr be oseo broad li' as a synonym for evaluation; 



Some of these definitions have changed over the years. Assessment is hoW 
often used interchangeably with evaluatibh, messorement, or testihgi However, 
assessment has Come te be the preferred term, with respect to education in 
general and postsecdhdary edocatioh in particular. Until recently* assessment 
often had a ' legal or business connotation* having to do with objective 
appraisal* and did not appear in indices of edueatibh bboRs or as a key word 
in the ERie system relating to measurement and evaluation, this connotation 
may be due tne word's Latin derivation from a word meaning "to sit beside" or 
"assist in the office of the judge* (Hartle. 1985). ^ieh refers to the 
process of gathering data and assembling evidence, so that judgements of value 
can be made by someone else. The seeming objectivity of the data gathered\ 7 
along With the separation of data collection from value judgements appear to 
be the basis for the preferred usage of this term. 

Assessment practices in the early years of American Higher Education 

Whether or not the term was used, assessment has been part of itaierieah 
Higher education since the founding of the first 'bllege (Harvard) in 1636. At 
that time and during the next century, colleges were modeled after those of 
Cambridge and Bxfbrd. They had quite limited missions in preparing men for the 
clergy ahd/br public service, the entrance requirements for college* which 
were assessed by oral recitations* were knowledge of Sreek and tatih 
literature and languages, there was a cbliinbh expectation as to »Sat students 
were supposed to gain from a ebllege education through a common curriculum in 
classical languages, literature, and mathematics, there were also coifmoh 
examihatiohs, in which all students were examined in the same way on the same 
topics (Harris, 1986). the examinations were public events where officials 
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Saeh as the governor came to hear the recitations and to celebrate what the 
ituderits had achieved. Stodehts were Fanked publicly at graduation, and it was 
not until i323 (Rudolph. 1962) that this rahfcihg was based on achievement 
aiofie. and was not heavily weighted by jcdgments of "character.* 

The other major form of assessment in the early colleges, which occured 
both during the year and at coninenceraent, was disputations. Two students were 
assigned a thesis (a statement of universal truth) to argue, proving through 
deduction the validity of the thesis. An example of a thesis from 1769 wa§ 
"■Human reason alone does hot suffice to explain how the trUe religibh was 
introduced and built up so firmly in the world.* (Rudolph. 1962). Rudolph 
noted the eommehcement disputations used as ah examination of what students 
had learned during four years served 'to put oh display not only the senior 
class but the truths they had been taught.* (p. 30). 

Changes in American Higher Education 

eolleges changed dramatically during the IBOO's. especially in the last 
half of the century. With a rapid increase and interest in sciehtific 
informationi teaching became more specialized. Lectures began to replace 
written materials. As the curriculum began to cfiahge ahd expand, there Was 
soon little agreement as to what courses conprised a college education. Citing 
a need for variety, and not uniformity of educational products. Eliot 
introduced the elective system at Harvard in 186S (RUdblph. 1962). 

Along with the college curricula, the types of colleges had also 
changed. In 1824 the first technical school wa§ set up. and by the mid-lSQD's 
there was a push to establish laSd-grant colleges for *the democracy." 
fBrubacher S Rudy. 1976). Following the establishment of female seminaries in 
iS26 and 1828, the first women's colleges were founded in the South in 1836 
and 1838i and dberlin College inaugurated coeducation in 1837. the first 
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Black colleges were founded in 1849 and 1851 (BrubacheP & ftiid^. 1976). 

B^ the early 1900 s there were more technical collegesi lan^.flrint 
CoHeses, and more women and Blacks enrolled In higher edacatfoh programs, the 
earnegle eommisslon reported that during this time the proportion of the 
conege-age population enrolled in college gres from less than 1 percent in 
1870, to 4 percent in 1900* to 20 percent of whites and 10 percent of 
nonshites ir 1925 (Sithey, 1971). 

During this time of change, people were already looking at what was 
wrong with the colleges. As early as 1827, inquiries began at Yale eoneerhihg 
reform of the college carriculum, culminating in the Yale Report of 1>iis 
report led to a fuli-scale inquiry into the hatuPe of higher education in 
America (Rudolph, 1962}. Defending the notion that the siind is a receptacle 
and a muscle waiting to be trained* the report gave a cohvihcihg argument to 
keep colleges a: they were. Because of the long reaching effects of this 
report* the American college curriculurr remained almost ehchahged until after 
the Giyil War. _ 

In contrast to the resistance to reform at Yale, the president of Brown, 
Francis Hayland, presented a critique of the collegiate system and gpged 
eorricolar reform (1842). His argument revolved aPound the costs of financing 
colleges. He criticized colleges for not meeting the needs of the public, and 
argued that in order to 'induce men to pursue a collegiate course,* the 
classical course of study should be changed. Then, n»ore men would want to 
attend and pay for their college education, reducing the price of tuition arid 
increasing available furids for salaries and buildirigs (Rudolph, 1962). 

Althcjgh best known for his 1913 critique of medical education, Flexner 
hcd previously raised the questidri of 'what's wrong with the colleges' iri The 
Afngriggh gpllege: A griticlst^, (1908). His 'assessmerit' was based bri his wh 
experiences is headmaster of a preparatory school, as well as on visits to 



se«ri1 caileses. eShVirsitiiSs «ith tsscKeri it all ims of siifiooli, ind 
conparushs with EdropeiS un.vs.sU1is= ifiily^d th* ea»eat)oSal p^ooass 
frm m prapiratlon sf students In secondary school to the coi^ietloh of a 
bacealaareate degree, and oiesttoSed .hether thfs pr6cess was worthwhile. 
Fle«ner believed that standards ,are hot hl^h enoujh and that tfie collegs 
curriculum was -chaotic.- He reco«ehded i -.a, out- through re.ssertlsn of 
the prforif, of colleges an uhdergriduate. rather than graduate education. 

Assessment Since World War II • 

in order to look at the role of assessSent in A™er_icah higher education, 
m have chosen to focus on the more receht period Sihich followed ttorid Dar li. 
The west dramatic changes ha« o«urred In pOstsecondar, education IS the 
period since world «ar JJ. with respect to the n«ers and t^es of students. 
Beglnin, with the returning war vetarins. people of 1here«1Sg1, diverse 
abllltltles and preparation .began to «tend college. Where colleges once 
controlled the quality of th^ir ^Fidiates by the people they a*.1tted ifid used 
to be defined by the sfcllls people needed befoFe they were aahiltted. now 
procedures chah,ed d?a»t leal ly as students with diverse sHlls were being 
.admitted to open admissions eblleges. 

Rather than give a chronological listing of assessment studies and 
activities, we have chosen to organize major assessment studies according to 
the questions used to instigate the assessment, highlighting some of the 
•landmark- studies as shown in Table 1. The- questions focus on the 
eurriculum, the students^ or the colleges. 



Quegtions about thP ^tfrr'<rw1 



urn 



Perhaps the most Interesting studies are those that involved the 
eurriculum and the achievement of the goals of a general education. These 
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for cbmpeterice !n the general field ef khoWlege. and to place stiidehti In 

f-elatlonshlp with their 1hstruct6r. there was also the belief » as 
HarHs has phrased It, that -someone other than the cook should taste the 
pudding- (Harris. 1986). However, this procedure led to undue reliance on 
multiple-choice, machine graded examhs; rather than essays, and was eventually 
abandoned. 

When Basic eollege of Michigan State University was treated in the 1940, 
an exarniner's office headed by Paul Dressel. was established to work with 
faculty in preparing exairHnatiohs for Basic College courses. (Pace. 19P). 
The comprehensive exams that evolved at this college covered 5ourses that 
required 'three terms of work.' required two sessibhr of two hours each, 
covered a wide range of abilities (rather than recall of factual knowlege) and 
included material from general areas hot actually included in course 
materials. There were several pun^bses to this testing program, including: 



1. To recognize individua> differences in studehts and to allow them to 
progress at varying rates in aecbrdahce with these differences. 

2. To encourage^ the retention and integration of kribwledge accumulated 
over a peribd bf three terms. 

3. to place enphasis on objective evidence bf achiev«nent rather than bri 
ebnpletibh of a stereotyped sequence bf activities. 

4. To replace the varying and occasionally highly subjective judgemehts 
of many different instractors by one uniform system bf grading all 
students. 

5. To inprove the quality bf examihatibns by assigning the task bf 
constructing examinatibris tb interested and qualified individuals whb 
are given adequate time for the Job. (Dressel, 1949, p. 8) 

The separation of grading from instruction resulted ih some negative 
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reactions* partfcularly fer faculty who felt their prestige, power, and 
authority had been weakened arid their credibility as graders questioned. 

Bdestlons ahnii t Students 

Who Should Qo to^ Q Ueae? 

Some of the earliest stc'^ies asked "who should go to college*" "how 
should they be selected," and 'what should colleges do for students?" These 
questions were addressed In the extensive study by hearhed arid Wood (1938). 
For almost a decade (begirihihg in 1115) these investigators studied the 
relations of higher and secondary education in the Pennsylvaniai "with a view 
to finding ^ut what education in school and ebllege has done to certain 
individuals," (p.xi). The first part of the study presented information on 
college senior examinations (referred to as an academic inventory for the 
baccalaureate mind) and the second part deals with the background of students 
as they leave high school and proceed to college. The study is attributed as a 
landmark in the giving up the reliance bh the system of Carnegie units of high 
school study which had been introduced in 1908 as a way of specifying 
acjfiission requirements for college (Jessup, 1937). These authors criticized . 
the idea of time spent instead of measuring what students knew bh enterihg 
college. Instead, they argued that there should be less enphasis upon unit- 
credits and more esphasis on the attainments and growth of individual . 
students. 

tearhed and Wood developed and administered subject area tests (such as 
"the physical world,* 'the social world," and "western civil Iratloh") to 
thousands of studentSi and extensively analyzed the results. In discussing 
their conclusiOhSi the authors presented a plan for "schooling organized for 
self -education," which would require a new design in which 'prbvisibh for the 
recbghition of cumulative progress in knowlege measured cbnparably and 
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comprehensively- J^as i^^^^^ recolrnlended. They encouraged gathering 
informatibh to ase In better Uhderstahdlng Students as they enter, providing 
appropriate educational experiences, and flexible course offerings, and Urged 
better connections between students and faculty, and colleges. Measurement of 
knowledge was stressed repeatedly as a means for recognizing progress. The 
authors described a failui^e to provide further education for high-school 
students who could profit by it. and recommended hew answers to the question 
of who should go to college, how financial aid should be given, and who should 
teach. 

"^^^ should go to college was also addressed by the 

commission appoK ;ed by President Truman In 1946 to re-examine the American 
higher education system (President's €0iSn1ssidn on Higher Education. 1947). In 
their report on defining the respdnsi5iHties of colleges and universities, 
they addressed the increasihg numbers of Americans desiring higher education 
for themselves or their children. The commissidh proposed that every American 
Should be "enabled and ehcouraged to carry hfs education, formal arid informal, 
as far as his native capacities permit.. .No society can long remain free 
unless its members are- freemen . and men are riOt free where Ignorance 
prevails.- (p.lOl). Consequently, the cOrftnlssiori urged all barriers to 
educational Oppdrtutriity to be abolished inSediately (Brubacher & Rudy. 1976). 
The commission projected that college erirollments would double, estimating 
that at least 49 percent of the population had the ability to complete 14 
years of schooling, arid at least 32 percerit of the population had the ability 
to completed ari advariced liberal or specialilzed profesiorial education. Free 
public education was to be exterided to Include two years of college, 
iriitiating the establ ishmerit of comnurilty colleges. 

Whg^-iS^^natiire of the studen^ ^ ixBw^ifn^^ft ? 
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In additidri to IddRihg at the gains in knowledge arid achievement of the 
desired dutebmes df a general education, researcher alsd 165kid at the nature 
of the cdllege experience and its effect dri the personal, social, and. 
intellectual development of students. The questions aslced were: "what happens 
to students,- "how dd they change during college," and '?^dw ciri we develop 
their pdtential?' Major investigators in this area have been Sarifdrd (1960),^ 
Feldnian arid Newcont (1969), and Astin (1977). / 

Sanford viewed colleges as iristitutioris for human development, and 
studied the ways is which studerits develop and change during their college 
years. He repdrted on several studies done at Vassar college iri the 1956 's, 
and identified certain aspects of personality that were subject to charige 
between freshman and senior years, barge nufSers of female college freshmen : 
had been interviewed as part of a series of Mellon Foundation studies at 
Vassar. using interview data along with test scdres and self-assessments. 
Significant gains iri development were fdund, arid a scale was developed to ' 
measure these changes. Later, Sanford and Axelrdd (1979) coritiriued to address 
the problem of how studerits change in college. They described the diversity of 
students, and urged for a better fit between students and institutions. They . 
showed hdw the questiori of "who should go td college- which had beeri studied ' 
earlier, changed to "who should go where arid for what", and cited extensive • 
studies at the University of Galiforriia, Berkeley on the different 
characteristics of institutidns and studerits at particular institutidns. 

^" ^^Hjf— Crit^e^l ypr)r<^, Astin (1977) analyzed data from the largest ' 
nationwide study of student development ever uhdertakeri. fie used data from 
over 200,966 students and 300 institutidns, collected over ten years by the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Prdgram (CIRP) of the American Council on 
Education. Over SO dutcomes were measured, including attitudes, values, 
aspiratidns, persisterice^ arid achievement. Astin studied the affect dri these 
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outco«« Jttehdehce it different iy^es if ^mm, ,,an§ ,Uh student 
naturatton and developnieht. IS Ms concl«fbns he offered sever.l 
r«oSSendations far poMcy aSd practice, sdcfi is stri.ins to ot students i«re 
fn,ol,ed. ffndfng ways to mfntufze the nufter of m srades si.en (such as 
movins to a criterion rather than a normative grading system, due to the 
negattve tSpact of rece.Hng low grades on student Soti,ation). and following 
recommendations to reddee attrition. 

Bne of the first people to question the value of a college education was 
Pace in his study of 951 alumni of the University ol Minnesota (1941). 
Because of the greater numbers and greater diversity of students attending 
college. Pace addressed the problem of whether or hot people were benefitting 
from the kind of education that colleges offered. He tried to answer the 
question Ms college worthwhile,' by looking at what people ire 'like after 
attending college. This question was also triggered by the greater nurSers of 
students dropping out before coiipleting a college degree. 

^'"^^ began by addressing common concerns at that time that education 
Should be more effective, that higher education should be better organized, 
with less e^hasis on specialization within colleges, and that hew information 
on colleges and student characteristics should be utilized. In response. Pace 
decided to do a follow-up study of a cross-section of students who had entered 
the University of Minnesota from 1924 to 1929. It took more than a year to 
develop a questionnaire to be used that filled a fifty-two page booklet. More 
than a thousand questions were asked under four headings: earning a living, 
home and family life, socio-civic affairs, and personal life, "me results of 
the study indicated that adults have by: and large "failed to see their own 
lives and their contemporary world as parts of an integrated whole." (p. 125) 
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the author believes that serious Irrpl Icatlons have not yet been full^ realized 
by college educators or generally provided for In the college currlcul urns. In 
other words ^ the results were dismaying, and caused the author to urge for a 
rethlhhkhg and restucturing of general education. 

The question of the value of a college education was also addressed by 
Boweh (1977). He analyzed and Integrated many different sources of data to - 
investigate the question 'Is higher education .today worth the cost/ and 
looked at the outcomes resulting from the entire system of American higher : 
education. He exaniined Impacts of higher . education oh Its students as 
Individuals, looking at emotional and moral development, growth In practical 
corTC>etence, and views of students and alumni about the value of their 
education. Bowen concluded that the personal development and life enrichment 
exceeded the monetary benefits of a college education and that "American 
higher education Is well worth what It costs,* (p. 449) 

What's Wrong with the Colle^gs 

The question of 'what's wrong with the colleges" arose again In the 
i96d Si but In the context of campus unrest and student activism. Bne major 
investigation looked the true . extent of campus unrest at 427 Ihstltutlohs 
across the country (Bayer & Astin, 1969). Tliey surveyed representatives at 
these Institutions, and concluded that popular accounts of the "crisis" at : 
colleges was misleading, that colleges Were respohdihg to student protest in 
a meaningful way, that these Ihstltutlohs were not In fact 'coming apart it 
the ::eams,' and that dissent and protest were not likely to go away In the 
near future. The results of this study, conducted by the American Council oh 
Edticatlbn (AGE) were further analyzed in The Power of Protest : (Astih, Astlh, 
Bayer, & Bisohti; 1975). These authors also analyzed longitudinal survey 
data, population trends over time, personal interviews, and case studies, they 
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were able to theorize as to 5auses of the rise of stdderit protest In the late 
1950 's and 1170 s, and also forcasted its decllhei 

tn the I98d-s, the question 'whafs wrong with college" has again 
surfaced, three major reports were produced in 1984 and 1985. The first. 
Iftvelvemfnt^ in Learning (Stud^' Group on the eondltlbhs of Excellence in 
American Higher Education, 1984), cited a series of warning signals indicating 
that the quality of undergraduate education had declined. Recoittnendatibris were 
given based on three conditions of excellence: student Irivblvement, high 
expectations, and assessment and feedback. In fb Reclaim a Leoacv . Bennett 
(;19S4) claimed that few college graduates receive adequate education in 
western culture and civil Izatibh, and that graduates are" shortchanged in the 
humanities. Chiding colleges for losing a clear sense Of the purpose of 
education, Bennett offers recommendations to inprove the stature of humanities 
in higher education. The third report. Integrity i n the Coll one Curririjiiim . 
charged that the bachelor's degree has become virtually meaningless, and urged 
college and university faculty members to take the lead in restoring 
'coherence' to the curriculum. 

One response to the questions raised was offered by Derek Bbk, 
President of Harvard, who addressed the concerns presented in the three 
reports (1985). bike Flexner, he first conpared the American system of higher 
education to its counterparts in other countries. Bbk ebncluded that the 
American system has the f antage of being conpetltive, decentralized, and 
consequently, adaptable. Siting the reports urging for reform, : he urged 
professors to formulate common. goals and to work together tb achieve them, and 
to determine student progress toward these goals. The difficulty of measuring 
many broad educational goals wasaeknowl edged, but Bok Insisted that it is 
essential and that more sophisticated measures be developed arid used. He 
concluded: 
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^ '^'""^ -^'^ ,s iSscrutlsi. process 

the .ethods Of th. social sc.ne.. too f.n,6,e to e.ab^. these 
efforts « proceed ver, far. Such st«B.ents have a s.,f-f„,fin,„, 
.uant,. TO BeHeve the« ,s to depr,,, .„rse„es of the chance ever t6 
O^oe«d By an ,nten,s.« process Sf tria, and ,.r6r to ,^»rv. the 
aualtty of teaching and learning (Pi 64). 

Selated Areas of Study 

^ *Uhd,,« «e have already left the past ,n discuss.hg these «>re r.c.Ht 
s« «. . study Of th. hUtory of a.s.s..ent turns ,p ,any ^re ,nt....t,„g 
studies and questions than can ,nc,uded thls^Srief pap... Today s 
a«ess.ent activities have h... greatly i,n„ence. .y th. development .f 
"vera, different areas, psyaholo^ica, testing; th, .staB,1sh.ent of th. ' 
educational eva,uat1ona.d 1.st1tut1d.a, research professions, and .f ,,„rse 
hy the rapidly Changing field of compter technology. ,t Is usef.1 to ,00. « 

these areas separately as thev rpiai-s ^ - i 

: ^ "^^^^^^ ^® events and practices in higher 

e ucatl^ror a Sore co».1«e Investigation, readers a., referred to Resnle* 

33. ..86, for a history of testing ,n hlghe. .duration, to Cohrad and ■ 
Wnson (1985) and fiarcleroad (1989) for hfc^«-*-i 

^ , - ^"""^ historical accounts of program 

eva1.at1on in higher education, and to (,,85) ,nd Pincher (1985) for 

accounts Of the develop... o. institutional research. There are man, other ' 

questions, studies, and researchers not dlscussp^ in ^< 

^ aiscussed In this paper. However, it 
IS now time to turn to thp mia * - - 

to the role of assessment In higher education today. 

The Present Status of Assessment In Higher Education 



«.th1n higher education today, assessment has cdme to have both narrow 
and broad connotations. The na.ro. connotation refers to dete,«in,ni the 
outcomes of a OoHege education u.in^ standardised tests such as the ACT^CdN^ 
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or GR£ exains. the. broad definition erieolipasses many types of roeasures arid 
methods, used to assess students at several points in t1me» from the tlitie they 
enter to the time they exit from an Institution. The terlti Is applied both to 
Individual students and to cohorts of students, as well as to programs and 
Instltlutlons. In the paper prepared for the American Association of Highir 
Education (AAHE) conference on assessment In higher education, Hartlc (1985) 
distinguished between six separate but overlapping assessment activities, 
these are: 

1. Using multiple measures and observers to track student's Intellectual 
and personal growth over ah extended period of time. 

2. State-mandated requirements for evaluating students and/or academic 
programs. 

3. A shorthand way of focusing oh the "value added" by postsecondary 
edueatlPh (using pre and post-tests to measure the gains in general 
education and skills). 

4. General standardized testing (e.g. ETS and ACT). 

5. A way of making decisions about funding by rewarding institutlohs for 
performance on established criteria. 

5. Measuring changes In student attitudes and values. 

It Is entirely possible that the same types of data may be gathered and used 
for more than one Of these activities. Two excellent sources of information oh 
testing services and exemplary assessment programs at different Ihstitutlohs 
are Ewell (1984) and Harris (1985). 

As mentioned earlier, in the report of the Study Group on the Gondltioris 
of Excellence in American Higher Education, Involvemfnt in hearhlh^ (1984), 
assessment and feedback Is listed as one of three conditions of excellence. 
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Tfie recommendation Is made that assessment and feedSacfc should be regular and 
periodic* and should be used to inprove learhlhg and increase student 
involvement. Institutions are charged with not only stating their 
expeetatlons and standards but for assessing the degree to Which those ends 
have been met. the authors state: 

We believe that assessment can be used to Increase student involvement 
and to clarify expectations if it Is designed to measure Irrprbvemehts In 
performance, and if the information so gathered is fed back to students* 
faculty, and administrators as the basis for making changes In 
Individual effort, program content, and instructional methods (p. 22). 

Our review of history demonstrates that educators and researchers for many 
years have been concerned with assessment issues. It is now our Job to become 
better informed and to learn what we can from the past, in our quest for 
answers to today's questions. 
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Tabli i 



Assessment Questions in Ameficah Higher Edacat15n 



Questions 



jrrieulum 



budents 



Dllege 



Should the curriculum be changed? 



HOW effective is the curriculum? 



Who should go to college? 



What are the £utcomes of a college 
education? 



How do students change during college? 



Yale Report (1928) in 

Hofstadter (1961) 
Way land (1842) 

Colinittee on Educational 
Researcfi, University of 
-Hinnesota, (1937, 1941) 
Eckert (1943) 

Executive Cormilttee of the 
- Cooperative Study in 
: General Education (1947) 
Dressel (1949) 
Bloom (1950) 

tearned I Wood -(1938) 
President's Comnission on 
Higher Education (1947) 



Pace (1941): 
Eckert (1943) 

Sanford (1962, 1966) 
Feldman £ Newcomb (1969) 
Astin (1977) 



What is the value of a college education? Bowen (1977) 



What is the nature of the student's 
experience? 

What's wrong with the collegiate system? 

What's causing campus unrest? 

How should higher education bi improved? 



Pace (1983) 

Flexner (1908) 

Bayer &: Astin 0969) : 
Astihi AstihiBiyer, & 
Biseohti (1969) 

Bennett (1984) 

Study Group on Conditions 

, of Excellence J 1984) 
AssoE^* tion of^Amirican 
Coli.ges (1985) 
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